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rill (South from Walnut Street, between Third and Fourth,) offered to place twenty pounds in their Renta out of his scanty means, to subsist, and then he 
PHILADELPHIA. as a guarantee of his future good conduct. The | endeavored to find employment for them. 
~ Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to promise was then given that the convict should] He was in most cases successful. Employers 
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from his mother. At length the time came | the hand, told him that he was retained in his | for nearly three hundred discharged prisoners ! 
when he was loosened from her apron-strings, | employment, and that everthing now depended | He even succeeded—the worst task of all—in 
_ and had to face the world, with its labors, its} upon himself, whether he would maintain his | reclaiming women from drunkenness. He would 
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nae op with the wickedest men and boys in Man- | turned together to Manchester, they entered the | with husbands, even on his knees, to take back 
ents, chester. That lasted for some time, but at length | shop together, and the future conduct of the | the wife who was no longer drunken, but who 
each his mind and conscience revolted against the} man amply and nobly justified the guarantee | was penitent and longing for home. 
e 85. blasphemy of his companions. The lessons im- | into which the foreman had entered. A remarkable case is mentioned by one of 
pt, bibed from his mother’s lips came to his help.| This circumstance greatly affected Mr. Wright | his friends. A man who had been undergoin 
ae He made the acquaintance of a religious young | himself. He saw how much could be done by | penal servitude at Portland was Shana, oot 
logs man, and began regularly to attend a place of | sympathy and human affection to rescue these | repaired to Manchester with a ticket of leave 
(15 worship. poor criminals from the depths of misery into| and a letter from the chaplain to Thomas 
’ the At fifteen he was apprenticed to an iron-| which they had fallen. He felt that they| Wright. Employment was found for him as a 
pre- founder at Manchester. His wage at first was} should not abandon all hope of recovery, and | scavenger. Mr. Wright had him promoted to 
rings five shillings a week. Being a steady, sober,| that it behooved every Christian man to give| be a mender of roads; and here also his con- 
diligent fellow, he gradually worked his way | them a helping hand toward re-entering indus- | duct was approved. He obtained admission for 
ain up, until, at twenty-three, he became foreman | trial life. This subject became the great idea| him to the late Canon Stowell’s Sunday and 
adele of the moulders, at a weekly salary of three | of his soul. It was his mission, and he endeav-| week-day night schools, in both of which he 
at 2 pounds ten shillings. This was his highest in- | ored to fulfil it. He was as yet without a helper, | became a teacher. He showed so much capacity 
vited. come, but the good that he afterward did was} but he had strong faith, and he persevered | for learning that Canon Stowell felt a great in- 
cy. altogether independent of his money wages. until he succeeded. terest in him. The canon was made acquainted 
_ Hisattention was early awakened to the crim-| Mr. Wright lived near the Salford prison, | with his antecedents. Nevertheless he made ar- 
— inal classes, the most hopeless of objects. The | and desired to have access to the prisoners. For | rangements for “ reading” with him, and in due 
son convict, when let loose from jail, can very | a long time he failed in his application. At last | time the Portland convict was ordained a cler- 
clock. rarely get employment in his old place. New| one of the young men in the foundry, whose | gyman. 
aul masters will not employ him without a charac- | father was a turnkey in the jail, obtained for| In another case a young man, engaged in a 
— ter, which he cannot give. Imprisonment has| him an introduction to the governor. He was | position of trust in a warehouse, had fallen into 
ld, N. probably made him worse. It has brought him | then permitted to attend the Sunday afternoon | bad company, and embezzled his employers’ 
—- in contact with more vicious persons than him-| services. He was not permitted, as yet, to see| money. The theft was discovered, and he was 
: a self. He is thus thrown back upon his former | the prisoners individually, but he had the pa-| about to be prosecuted. The young man’s father 
associates, and begins his criminal career as | tience to wait. besought the mediation of Thomas Wright. He 
nee of before. At length, one Sunday afternoon, the chap- | immediately went to the employer and succeeded 
h 20th, One day a man called at the foundry, and | lain stopped Mr. Wright on leaving the prison | in eliciting a promise not to prosecute, but to 
pon obtained employment as a laborer. He was aj chapel, and asked him if he could procure a| give the youth another trial. “Give him an- 
‘Mest steady, careful and industrious workman. But | situation for a prisoner whose term of office had | other chance,” was often Thomas Wright’s ur- 
os wae it oozed out that the man was a discharged | nearly expired, and who desired to have the| gent advice. The young man was taken on 
ontem- convict. Thomas Wright was asked whether | chance of proving the reformation of his char-| again. His behavior was most satisfactory. He 
. Her he was cognizant of the fact. He was not, but | acter. “ Yes,” said Wright, “I will do my best ; | gave himself more to business pursuits than be- 
<_ he promised to ascertain. In the course of the | I will endeavor to find a situation.” He suc-| fore. He was at length taken in as a partner, 












day Wright incidentally asked the man “ where 
he had worked last ?” “I’ve been abroad,” was 
the man’s reply. At last, after some further 
pressing inquiries, the poor man, with tears run- 


ceeded, and work was found for the discharged | and eventually became the head of the firm. 

prisoner. He never ceased to bless the name of Thomas 
The governor now gave him a freer run of | Wright. 

the jail. He allowed him to visit the prisoners! After he had been thus working on for years, 
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his voluntary labors at length obtained official 
recognition. Captain Williams mentioned him 
in his annual reports on the state of prisons. 
He says, “To show the extent to which this 
humble and unassisted good man has carried 
his benevolence, and the success with which it 
has been crowned, it is but necessary to state 
that out of ninety-six criminals befriended by 
him, and re-established in life, only four have 
returned toa prison. It is delightful to wit- 
ness the implicit confidence and reliance reposed 
in him by the guilty and wretched, and which 
seem to be wholly induced by his simple, unas- 
suming, and truly fatherly way of doing good.” 

There were many cases in which Mr. Wright 
could not get employment for the released pris- 
oners. In such cases he either lent them money 
of his own, or raised a private subscription 
among his friends, to enable them to emigrate. 
In this way he assisted nine hundred and forty- 
one discharged prisoners and convicts to go 
abroad, and to begin life under new circum- 
stances and separated from their old compan- 
ionships. In many cases the discharged prison- 
ers themselves helped him in his philanthropic 
labors. They got employment for their friends, 
or they helped to raise subscriptions to enable 
others to emigrate. Thus charity begot charity. 

One of these forlorn emigrants, who had been 
sent to North America, wrote to Mr. Wright in 
1864, addressing him as “ My dear adopted 
father.” He inclosed two pounds as a contribu- 
tion to the London Male Reformatory. The 
emigrant, who was now a prosperous man, said, 
“To your never to be forgotten fatherly aid I 
owe my present success. You were indeed my 
best, my kindest, and my sole advising friend 
on earth. You rescued me from a life of vice 
by your own unaided help. When all others 
had turned their faces from me as a miscreant 
and a vagabond, you, like the prodigal’s father 
of old, welcomed me back to the paths of virtue 
and integrity of life, consoling my youthful 
heart with the hope of brighter days yet in 
store, and blending your fatherly counsel with 
a still purer hope beyond the grave. God bless 
you, dear father! God bless you for all your 

indness! Tears of kind remembrances fall 
from my cheeks as I think upon all your noble 
efforts for your poor fellow-men.” 

THe HiLtpersHEem™ Rosesusu.—I noticed in 
THE FRIEND a few weeks ago, an item stating 
that there was a rosebush in Hildersheim which 
was said to be three hundred years old. I be- 
lieve the real age of the plant is entirely un- 
known, though tradition honors it with not less 
than eleven centuries. The story goes that 
Louis the Pious having lost his rosary in the 
chase, made a vow that he would build a chapel 
in honor of the Virgin on the spot where the 
beads should be found. It proved to have been 
a rosebush that had caught and held the rosary, 
and true to his vow, the son of Charlemagne 
built the chapel which still stands. By the side 
of this chapel grows a venerable rosebush, 
thirty feet high, and some thirty broad, which 
the good monks honor as the one that some time 
about 823 a. p. was a thrifty young plant in 
the wild forest of Saxony. 

E. I. Kire. 

Tuomas Evans, a greatly beloved man and 
minister of the Gospel, belonging to Philadel- 
phia Quarterly and Yearly Meetings of Friends, 
said, “ If a man was right in the Divine sight, 
his life on earth would be a perpetual song of 
praise to his Maker and Redeemer.” 


International Arbitration. 

“Never in any epoch of history has war 
seemed at the same time so probable and so im- 
possible as at this moment. Probable because 
the casus belli accumulate on all sides—in the 
Balkans, in Bulgaria, in Turkey, in the Trans- 
vaal, in China, and quite recently by the mes- 
sage of Cleveland, and by that of the Emperor 
of Germany. Impossible, through the enormity 
of its immediate results and consequences. In 
fact, men are no longer taken by hundreds of 
thousands only to the place of slaughter, they 
will be taken there by millions. Owing to con- 
scription, to the perfection of railways, tele- 
graphs, the telephone, and to long-distance 
weapons, millions will be taken. The result 
will be as fatal to the conqueror as to the van- 
guished, to neutrals as to belligerents. If a 
European war breaks out, men will fail, capaci- 
ties will be extinguished, humanity may be put 
back centuries. It will die to be born again, 
but it will die. Among thoughtful men, who 
does not know this, and, knowing it, does not 
see plainly the duty placed upon all peoples to 
interpose in quarrels, in order to throw light 
upon them, to make peace, and to end them by 
arbitration?” So writes the eloquent Jules 
Simon in the current issue of Cosmopolis, giving 
expression to the thoughts of many. Similarly, 
J. Grennadius in the same review, ‘“‘The con- 
ditions which now govern war are such that it 
assumes more and more the aspect of a life and 
death struggle between nations. Its conse- 
quences are so overwhelming that they may 
entail the very existence of a whole people. 
Even in the least redoubtable circumstances, a 
European war must entail a loss of life so ap- 
palling as to reduce to insignificance all previous 
records of slaughter.” Thus, in a certain sense, 
our tremendous armaments on land and sea are 
supposed to be a security. But it is somewhat 
as if a man, from fear of robbery, infection, 
contamination, buried himself in some remote 
spot, and then boasted in the security of his 
position. As Jules Simon says, “ To live thus, 
is it living?” ‘To end this awful condition 
among the nations must more and more become 
the earnest effort of statesmen. We have lived 
long enough as if we judged our neighbors to 
be thieves and robbers. While neither of the 
articles referred to is written from the highest 
Christian standpoint, each reaches the conclu- 
sion that the way out of the present impasse is 
to be found in the spread of arbitration. The 
majority, alas! are as yet far from convinced 
that this method of settling disputes is of uni- 
versal practical application as an ultimate ap- 
peal. There are still reservations in the minds 
of some, but the time has come when it is be- 
coming more than ever realized that, without 
great provocation, war is a gigantic crime. And 
it is quite possible for nations to bind themselves 
against conflict of arms until the question at 
issue has, failing ordinary diplomatic methods, 
been submitted to a court of arbitration. The 
difficulty of arranging a satisfactory basis in 
any scheme of permanent arbitration still hin- 
ders quick progress. There are those who, like 
Sir George Grey, are decidedly opposed to a 
permanent court of arbitration, but who would 
rejoice to see a permanent treaty between na- 
tions for bringing into existence upon any iuter- 
national question the machinery of arbitration 
according to the circumstances of the hour. The 
classes of questions raised are so various that it 
would be practically impossible to choose any 
one set of men who would be equally capable 
of adjudicating on all. On this point the Daily 


Chronicle remarked the other day, “One ques- 
tion might demand legal talent, another might 
be a matter for historians, another a problem 
for sta'esmen, another a subject for naturalists 
and scientific men. No permanent tribunal 
could include all.” It is suggested, therefore, 
that a permanent arrangement should exist, 
under which such courts as those which settled 
the Alabama claims and the Behring Sea diffi- 
culty should at once be formed on the failure 
of two nations to dispose of a difference in any 
simpler manner. On the other hand, it is per- 
tinent to urge that the existence of a permanent 
court may be a great advantage at a time when 
the blood is hot and strong national feelings 
have been aroused. The most important point, 
however, for present insistance is that a perma- 
nent arrangement should exist between nations, 
to submit all possible disputes to the judgment 
of reason. With the world-wide interests of 
Great Britain, our statesmen are, not unnatur- 
ally, diffident as to submitting great questions 
of national property to the arbitrament of a 
foreign power. Yet, as J. Stansfeld has said, 
“Great Britain has given more hostages to for- 
tune than any other country.” There is no 
reason to impugn the general impartiality of 
the arbitrations in which we have already been 
concerned. The fact that England has been 
interested in fourteen arbitrations between 1822 
and 1885, out of which not more than four have 
resulted in her favor, does not, as W. E. Glad- 
stone well pointed out, at all necessarily prove 
that the arbitrators have shown partiality. It 
should rather serve as a warning to be moderate 
in our claims. In international, as in private 
affairs, the capacity to grasp the opposite side 
of the question, and “to see ourselves as others 
see us,” is greatly needed. Each of the contest- 
ants too often sees alone his own interest, and 
“ war bursts forth for a trifle.” But the ever- 
increasing commerce between nations, their in- 
terdependence in a thousand different ways, has 
already broken down many barriers, and tends 


to hasten the day of universal peace.— London 
Friend. 


oo 


Tribulation. 


The idea of tribulation is that of separation 
for purposes of cleansing, of purifying, of refin- 
ing. In this sense it includes, not merely thresh- 
ing, but winnowing, separating the grain from 
the husk on the stalk, and again the grain from 
the chaff of the husk. It includes, also, the idea 
of refining by fire, separating the pure metal 
from the worthless dross ; of purifying by water, 
washing away the sand and loam from the atoms 
and nuggets of gold ; of pressing out the blood 
of the grape in the wine-press, and the rich oil 
from the olive in the oil-press. It includes, also, 
the process of the parent’s or the teacher’s rod 
in chastisement, for purposes of training—as, 
indeed, is indicated in the term “ thrashing,” or 
“threshing,” in the home or the school-room, 
as a means of discipline—thrashing the bad out 
of the boy, in order to leave the good by itself. 

In this view of tribulation it is that we are 
to rejoice in every process of purifying and sepa- 
ration by which we are to become spiritually 
refined and uplifted. It was in this aspect of 
the mission of the Messiah, that John the Bap- 
tist proclaimed, “ He shall baptize you with [or 
in] the Holy Spirit and with [or in] fire ; whose 
fan is in his hand; and He will thoroughly 
cleanse his threshing-floor; and He will gather 
his wheat into the garner, but the chaff He will 
burn up with unquenchuable fire.” 

Tribulation is our normal condition in our 
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present state. Our Saviour promises it to us 
while we are in the world, and that promise no 
follower of his will ever say Jesus has failed to 
make good. We are all to be under pressure 
from the flail and the fan and the fire and the 
press, from the plow and the harrow and the 
sickle. If we are without tribulation, there is to 
us no harvest and no garner. We might as well 
have never lived, as to be without the process 
that separates the good from the bad, the precious 
from the worthless. God be praised for tribula- 
tion and its results! 

Nothing that is good shall be harmed in a 
child of God by the destructive forces of tribu- 
lation, whether in the fire, the flood, the gale, or 
under the flail or the press. But when the re- 
fuse has been destroyed, that which is precious 
shall stand out cleansed and refined in perma- 
nent and eternal purity. If we would be at 
our best for now and forevermore, we must 
“abhor that which is evil,” we must “ cleave to 
that which is good,” being “ patient in tribula- 
tion,” while “ rejoicing in hope.” 

When John, in Patmos, had a vision of that 
which is to come to pass before the final disso- 
lution of the present heavens and the present 
earth, he saw the angels, and the elders, and the 
living creatures, all on their faces, before the 
throne, worshipping God. And one of the elders 
asked him concerning an object of special inter- 
est in the great multitude there gathered, whom 
none could number, “ These which are arrayed 
in white robes, who are they, and whence came 
they?” John’s reverent answer was, “ My lord, 
thou knowest.” 

Then came the explanation of the wondrous 
sight, “These are they which came out of the 
great tribulation, and they washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the throne of God; 
and they serve Him day and night in his tem- 
ple; and He that sitteth on the throne shall 
spread his tabernacle over them. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; nei- 
ther shall the sun strike upon them, nor any 
heat ; for the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne shall be their shepherd, and shall guide 
them unto fountains of waters of life, and God 
shall wipe away every tear from their eyes.” 

If we would be in that heavenly throng, we 
must have been in, and must have come out of, 
great tribulation. It is a mission of tribulation 
to fit us for that fellowship of the redeemed, and 
for that loving ministry of God in his eternal 
presence. In view of this truth, shall we wel- 
come, or shall we shrink from, tribulation as it 
comes to us, or as we come to it, in the provi- 


dence of God ?—S. S. Times. 





Our prayer to God ought to be not that He 
will give us what we want to have, but that He 
will give us what He wants us to want. He 
always knows what we ought to want, but we 
do not always know whether a thing that we 
want is best for us. If we are sick and a trusted 
physician has come to us, we ask him to find 
out what is the matter with us, and prescribe 
accordingly. We do not tell him that we want 
only sweet things and nothing bitter, only 
pleasant things and nothing disagreeable; but 
we leave ourselves in his hands for treatment, 
and are ready to take what he recommends, 
whether it is in the line of our personal tastes 
or not. Unless it is at a point where God’s will 
is already known to us, we ought to shrink from 


= unqualified request to God for what we long 
or. 


The Story of a Spanish Protestant Converted 


Tylor’s “ Early Church History ” was published 
in 1886. Copies were presented to a number 
of Spanish gentlemen whose names were supplied 
by our friend Samuel Southall, and by Paul de 
Felice, the translator. 
cesco Albricias, at that time residing at Rubi, 
in the province of Barcelona, and to few of 
those into whose hands the volume came can it 
have afforded greater gratification. 
pression made upon me,” he says, “ was so deep 
that I conceived the idea of translating it into 
Spanish, believing it might be of great service 
to my country. From my young days I had 
known and loved the benevolent portrait of 
Mr. William Penn ; and of later years I have 
had the pleasure of reading the Memoirs of Mr. 
Stephen Grellet ; and the work thus wrought in 
me was completed by the ‘ Early Church His- 
tory.’ The educated classes,” he continues, “ are 
weary of Romish clericalism, and it may be that 
one cause of the failure of Protestant propagan- 
dism is that it has been mixed with too much 
of this element.” 


Albricias has made his translation from the 
French. The work was a free-will offering of 
heart and mind, time and toil; but the com- 
munication of it to the world demanded means 
which were beyond the translator’s reach. He 
therefore wrote to De Félice inquiring if the 
proprietors of the original work were likely to 
aid him. 
had taken place between him and us; indeed 
we were ignorant of what had been going on. 
Katherine Backhouse at once responded to the 
call, and the volume, with many of the illus- 
trations, is now being printed at Alicante, a 
considerable seaport in the south of Spain, 
where Albricias resides. 

























means by which he found his way out of the 
labyrinth of popery are remarkable. 
tell the story in his own words: 


my father, whose occupation it was to lade 
the boats in the port of Barcelona, received 
a new Testament from an English captain. 
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From Romanism. 
The French translation of Backhouse and 








One of these was Fran- 










“ The im- 









Not being acquainted with English, Signor 


Up to this time no communication 


F. Albricias is not Protestant by birth. The 
He shall 


“In 1869, when I was thirteen years old, 


I was a chorister in the Romish church, and 
took part when the priest said the mass, and 
it was understood that in a few months’ time 
I was to commence my studies in the Catho- 
lic school in order to become myself a priest. 
My father could not read, and so gave me 
the beok which the captain had given him. 
When I had read the first five chapters I took 
it with me to the church to show the beautiful 
volume to the other boys. One of them on see- 
ing it said that the priest had burnt a book just 
like it because it was Protestant. This made 
me very angry. ‘ How,’ I exclaimed, ‘could a 
book be Protestant which spoke better of Jesus 
Christ than any other book?” During our dis- 
pute, which, as is customary in our southern 
countries, was carried on with loud cries, the 
priest arrived, who put an end to the discussion 
by declaring that the New Testament was a 
Protestant book. I told him I had read five 
chapters, and that nothing I had ever read had 
impressed me so much. He replied that all 
Protestant books begin well in order more 
effectually to poison men’s souls, but that the 
end of this book was horrible. He tore off the 
covers, gave me some matches, and I myself 
burnt the sacred volume. 





















no faith. 







external acts. 
eral months, [ was dismissed. 
enteen. The pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
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“Our family circumstances undergoing a 


change, I had to go to work instead of follow- 
ing my theological studies. 
I was present at a conference against Protest- 
antism, where I[ learnt that this false religion 
was invented by a wicked monk who was five 
times married and killed four of his wives, the 
last escaping from his ruthless hand only be- 
cause she died at the birth of a child. See what 
is still said and published in Spain! 
months afterwards a Protestant school was open- 
ed at Barceloneta, the suburb of Barcelona in 
which I resided. 
work at 8 o’clock in the evening I thought I 
would go there to learn, but I was up in arms 
to defend my religion from the attacks of the 
Protestants. To my astonishment, the teacher, 
who was a Spaniard, never attacked the Romish 
religion, but spoke only of the Saviour, giving 
us the New Testament, which I at once recog- 
nized, 
the more eagerly I looked for the horrible blas- 
phemies of which the priest had spoken. To be 
brief, the Lord was performing his work in my 
heart. 


During this time 


A few 


When I returned from my 


The farther we advanced in the book, 


“ After a while I was invited to assist in the 


school, taking charge of the little children. 
The school was supported by George Miiller, of 
Bristol. I received nine pesetas (six shillings) a 
week. Mr. Lawrence, the superintendent, was 
a Baptist, and baptized a number of people who 
frequented his services, as he held that it was 
the duty of Christians to submit to this rite. I 


was unable to discover this obligation in the 
Bible ; they tried to convince me, [ refused to 
have anything to do with an act in which I had 
I felt, and I believe, that in our Ro- 
man Catholic countries, addicted as they are to 
formalism, too much importance is attached to 
After having withstood for sev- 
I was then sev- 


Mr. Emprytaz, a Swiss, offered me the place of 
a teacher in his church school, which I occu- 
pied fur a year. 

“At this time the Carlist War and the dis- 
order produced by the Republic engrossed all 
minds. I was naturally inclined to the military 
life ; in my childhood I was captain of the boys 
in my ward. The Lord gave me strength to 
resist this inclination, and I went to Switzer- 
land, where I spent two years at the Normal 
School at Peseux, near Netichatel. On my re- 
turn to Spain in 1876, afier a few months passed 
in Barcelona, I began a school with religious 
meetings at Monistrol de Montserrat. On Sun- 
days I preached the Gospel at St. Vicente de 
Castellet, two hours from Monistral. Here I 
labored for two years, and married; my wife 
was a native of Alsace. I also commenced a 
school and meeting at Rubi and Sabadel. I 
was driven from Rubi by persecution, four law- 
suits being instituted against me. Since 1890 
I have resided at Alicante as agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, my duty being to 
oversee several colporteurs, and to work with 
them. God has given me nine children, five of 
whom He has taken back. None of them have 
been baptized, although I had not then read the 
‘Early Church History.’ I am thankful to be- 
lieve that it is the Holy Spirit, and no other, 
who has conducted me to the same conclusions 
as the Friends.” 

In a letter, F. Albricias adds: “I have long 
asked myself why the Society of Friends does 
not take up the work of evangelization in Spain. 
Various evangelical denominations have come 
amongst us, but all more or less imbued with 
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the clerical spirit. In the great majority of the 
services the people have no voice ; the congre- 
gation must content themselves with listening 
to the preacher, chanting the hymns chosen by 
him, and saying Amen to his prayers.” 


CHARLES TYLOR. 
BriGuTon, Second Month, 1896. 


The Tuskegee Negro Conference. 


BY BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, 


“ Multitudes, multitudes,” cried out the pro- 
phet of old,—* multitudes in the valley of de- 
cision.” With a slight use of the imagination 
he might similarly cry out who witnessed the 
crowds on the highlands of Tuskegee ; crowds 
of mules, with a few scattering horses and oxen. 
Crowds of vehicles of many shapes and kinds. 
Crowds of men, women and children of all ages, 
sizes and conditions. 

As to these multitudes, we say, they come 
from twenty-three counties in the State, and 
from ten other States. The weather was pro- 
pitious. 

For weeks the authorities of the school had 
been putting things in condition, as to the letter, 
while, as to the spirit, this had been quite as effec- 
tively done by the presence of the advance guard 
of the goodly number of visitors both from the 
North and South. Two only we mention, the 
Hon. J. L. McCurry and Major Harris, both 
Southerners and ex-Confederates. How we wish 
the whole country had heard the addresses of 
these men of the gray. What lofty principles 
of statecraft did they pronounce: “ Let but a 
splinter get under the nail of the little finger,” 
cried out Dr. Curry, in the height of his splen- 
did eloquence, “ and the whole body feels it and 
suffers.” What words of sympathy for the poor: 
“I have but one speech,” said Major Harris, 
“whether for the whites or for the blacks—the 
speech that holds up Abraham Lincoln as the 
model man.” Of him, we say, as Hunt said of 
his Ben Adhem: 


“ May his tribe increase.” 


No preparation on the part of the school 
could exceed in far-reaching influence that of 
the printed circulars for free distribution. These 
treated of sixteen different subjects: “The Home 
and How to care for It,” “ Importance of Own- 
ing a Home,” “ Food and Cooking,” “ Venti- 
lation,” “ Questions to be Asked and Answered 
Around the Fireside,” were some of the subjects 
treated ; and all in a way that the simplest could 
understand. 

Reports had been received from similar con- 
ferences as the one now in session—conferen- 
ces which had been held in different portions 
of the State and indeed of other States. Pro- 
gress all along the line was the word. The last 
only of the Declarations, four in all, we give: 

“As we look back over the five annual ses- 
sions of this Conference, we are convinced that 
marked improvement has been made, among the 
masses, in getting rid of the one-room cabin, in 
the purchase of land, in greater economy, in get- 
ting out of debt, in the raising of more food 
supplies, in the more considerate treatment of 
women, a greater desire for education, a higher 
standard of morals, and a widespread and in- 
tense purpose to get into better conditions.” — 
The Independent. 


By this shall all men know that ye are not 
Christ’s disciples, if ye evil entreat and hate 
one another. 

The grace of God bringeth salvation to all 
who receive it, embrace it, and will be led by it. } 


THE FRIEND. 


ONLY TO-DAY. 


HENRY BURTON, 
Only to-day is mine, 

And that I owe to Thee; 
Help me to make it Thine, 
As pure as it may he; 
Let it see something done, 
Let it see something won, 

Then at the setting sun 
1’jl give it back to Thee. 


What if I cannot tell 
The cares the day may bring? 
I know that I shall dwell 
Beneath Thy sheltering wing ; 
And there the load is light, 
And there the dark is bright, 
And weakness turns to might, 
And so I trust and sing. 


What shall I ask to-day ? 
Nanght but Thine own sweet will ; 
The windings of the way 
Lead to Thy holy hill; 
And whether here or there, 
Why should I fear or care ? 
Thy heavens are everywhere, 
And they are o’er me still. 


Give me Thyself to-day, 

I dare not walk alone; 
Speak to me by the way, 

And “all things” are my own; 
The treasures of Thy grace, 
The secret hiding-place, 
The vision of Thy face, 

The shadow of Thy throne! 

—Christian Advocate. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE LAMP. 


The winds came howling down from the north, 
Like a hungry wolf for prey, 

And the bitter sleet went hurling forth, 
In the sinking face of the day. 


And the snowflakes drifted near and far, 
Till the land was whitely fleeced, 

And the light-house lamp, a golden star, 
Flamed over the waves’ white yeast. 


In the recom at the foot of the light-house 
Lay mother and babe asleep, 

And little maid Gretchen was by them there, 
A resolute watch to keep. 


There were only the three on the light-house isle, 
For father had trimmed the lamp, 

And set it burning weary while 
In the morning’s dusk and damp. 


“ Long before night I'll be back,” he said, 
And his white sail slipped away ; 
Away and away to the mainland sped, 

But it came not home that day. 


The mother stirred on her pillow’s space, 
And moaned in pain and fear, 

Then looked in her little daughter’s face 
Through the blur of starting tear. 


“ Darling,” she whispered, “ it’s piercing cold 
5 Pp ’ g 3 


And the tempest is rough and wild ; 
And you are no laddie strong and bold, 
My poor little maiden child. 


“ But up aloft there’s the lamp to feed, 
Or its flame will die in the dark, 
And the sailor lose in his utmost need 
The light of our islet’s ark.” 


“ll go,” said Gretchen,” “a step at a time; 
Why mother, I’m twelve years old, 
And steady, and never afraid to climb, 
And I've learned to do as I’m told.” 


Then Gretchen up to the top of the tower, 
Up the icy, smooth-worn stair, 

Went slowly and surely that very hour, 
The sleet in her eyes and hair. 


She fed the lamp, and she trimmed it well, 
And its clear light glowed afar, 

To warn of reefs and of rocks to tell, 
This mariner’s guiding star. 


And once again when the world awoke 
In the dawn of « bright new day, 

There was joy in the hearts of the fisher folks 
Along the stormy bay, 


When the little boats came sailing in 
All safe and sound to the land, 

To the haven the light had helped them win, 
By the aid of a child's brave hand. 


—Margaret E. Sangster, Editor Harper's Bazaar. 


For “THE FRIEND,’ 
Natural History Notes. 


A mild day about the middle of the Third 
Monoth tempted me to walk out and see what 
progress spring vegetation had made. The walk 
was not without points of interest, although but 
few of them could be considered as belonging 
especially to the present season. Among the 
leaves of a vine that was running up the side of 
an old house, I found some rounded bags of 
gray silk. On cutting them open, they appeared 
to be filled with a loose floss of duths bowie silk, 
among which were moving about small, white spi- 
ders, which had evidently been hatched therein, 
and had safely passed through the inclement 
weather of winter in their secure abode. 

From the size of these nests of eggs, they 
must have been made by a large species of spi- 
der, and I have seen them in the fall of the 
year. It is worthy of note that the color of the 
silk is the same as that of the withered leaves 
to which they were fastened, so that it would be 
easy to overlook them. In addition to the living 
spiders in the egg-case, there were numerous 
empty skins, confirming the statement in the 
books, that the spiders are hatched out in the 
early part of winter and live upon each other, 
so that in the spring only the stronger ones re- 
main alive. 

At one place, the farmer had been rooting out 
some bushes of the osage orange, and I was in- 
terested in noticing the bright orange color of 
the roots. This was due to the bark of the roots, 
which was composed of six or eight very thin 
layers, like thin paper, all of this conspicuous 
color. 

A clump of elders on the side of the path re- 
minded me of the boyish days when we manu- 
factured pop-guns out of their stems. We 
selected a straight joint of the elder, and punched 
out the pith which fills the centre, and whittled 
out a suitably-sized ramrod. A small portion 
of tow was then chewed into an air-tight wad, 
which was forced to one end of the cylinder. 
Another wad was introduced into the open end, 
and then violently pushed forward by the ram- 
rod. As the wad advanced towards the upper 
end, it compressed the air in the tube, until its 
elasticity became so great that it drove out the 
first wad with a kind of explosion. With no desire 
left to enter again on the manufacture of pop- 
guns, a piece of elder stem was secured, to due 
trate the structure and growth of woody stems. 
The simplest form, or the original of all vege- 
table tissue, is a cell or cavity surrounded by a 
thin coating. A vegetable fabric or tissue con- 
sists of a multitude of separate cavities or cells, 
with closed partitions. Cells vary greatly in 
size, the largest being found in aquatic plants 
and in such plants as the gourd. Under the 
action of the mysterious principle of Jife, a liv- 
ing cell has the power of multiplying itself by 
dividing into two, and each of these into two 
more, &c. In some cases this multiplication is 
very rapid, new cells being formed at the rate 
of several millions a day. The central portion 
of our elder is composed of loose, cellular tissue 
or pith, which is more abundant when the plant 
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has grown rapidly. But this material has not 
the strength requisite to support the bush, and 
therefore in it, as in other plants, especially 
trees, a woody fibre is introduced, which gives 
toughness and strength to the stems. This is 
deposited in annual concentric layers between 
the cellular tissue in the centre and the bark, so 
that a cross section of a tree several years old 
resents a series of rings or circles of wood. 

Although the coolness of the weather had not 
favored the rapid development of vegetation, yet 
I noticed two kinds of plants which had sent up 
Jeaves of several inches in length. These were 
the common garlic (Allium vineale), and the 
Star of Bethlehem ( Ornithogalum umbellatum), 
both bulbous plants belonging to the lily fam- 
ily. As I passed one of our village stores, and 
looked at the baskets of onion sets offered for 
sale, I saw how it is that these plants are so for- 
ward. The onion sets have been kept dry, and 
have had no opportunity for their roots to im- 
bibe nourishment from the soil, yet several of 
them have sent up green shoots several inches 
in length. These shoots appear to start from 
the base of the bulb, and in the garlic and onion 
are surrounded with coats. Botanists regard 
a bulb as a subterranean bud, the base of which 
is an abbreviated stem, and the coats which sur- 
round it as imperfect and thickened leaves, or 
the thickened and persistent bases of ordinary 
leaves. The nutritive matter stored for the fu- 
ture use of the plant is deposited in these leaves 
orscales, and the young shoots are supplied from 
this, and thus can commence growing before 
the roots are able to derive nourishment from 
the ground. 

The leaves of the garlic are hollow cylinders, 
those of the Star of Bethlehem are only chan- 
nelled. Neither field garlic nor Star of Bethle- 
hem are natives of this country. Both have 
been introduced from Europe. J. W. 





For “ THE FRREND.” 
The Salvation Army. 


John B. Devins has published in the New 
York Independent some remarks on the Salva- 
tion Army, the result, he says, of a careful 
study of the movement for sixteen years. He 
has reached the conclusion that the Army, in- 
stead of being a helpful ally, is a dangerous 
rival to the Christian churches. This conclu- 
sion is based upon these considerations : 

“(1) The Church and the Salvation Army 
are working among the same classes of people. 

“(a) The officers and the friends of the Army 
say that they reach a class of people, meaning 
the lower order socially, that the Church can- 
not reach. A careful study of city mission 
work here and elsewhere, leads the writer to 
take direct issue with this statement. The claim 
has been made so frequently and so persistently 
that it is generally believed that the Salvation 
Army is far more successful in reaching the 
lowest class of people than is any other religious 
organization, or all others combined. It is true 
that men from the lodging-houses, and men with- 
out lodgings, and now and then a friendless 
woman, profess conversion—many of them do 
80 frequently ; but the lodging-house men and 
the so-called tramps and the women of the street 
also gather in the missions and the meeting- 
houses especially designed for this class of peo- 


ple, which are carrying on the same kind of 


rescue work that the Salvation Army has been 
supposed to be doing almost exclusively. 

“(b) While the work of the Salvation Army 
is generally understood to have been carried on 





































among the lower classes, which it was organized 
to reach—the unchurched classes so-called—and 
while workers and money have been secured to 
reach people from this class, the most aggressive 
work of the Army, in the opinion of many, has 
been among the wage-earning and the so-called 
upper classes, and its chief attention has been 
directed toward the members of churches whom 
it has flattered and won away from their first 
love, thus weakening the churches of the many 
denominations, whose representatives have been 
contributing money for its support. One does 
not need to be a constant attendant at the meet- 
ings in the headquarters at Fourteenth Street, 
for instance, or even those held in the Cooper 
Union Hall, to know that the great majority of 
those who are reached in these meetings are in 
no sense ‘from the gutters,’ to use General 
Booth’s suggestive phrase. 


meetings in Couper Union had been supported 
by the free-will offerings of non-church-goers, 
who could not find a welcome in any church, 
and were glad to hire a hall in which they might 
have a place to worship God. But within the 
last week or two, it has been announced pub- 
licly that the rent of the hall has been borne 
for years by a man whose interest in the un- 
churched classes is not exceeded by that of any 
other man in this country, and whose checks 
are found in the treasury of nearly every society 
designed to elevate humanity. This gift has 
been made because he believed that the people 
meeting in Cooper Union on Sunday evenings 
were not only non-church members, but also 
non-church-goers. In both these particulars he 
has been misinformed. Without making any spe- 
cial inquiries, twenty-five persons are known to 
the writer who have left the servicesin their own 
churches, and gone to the Cooper Union Meet- 
ing. Some of them have practically renounced 
their church membership since this meeting was 
opened, and the money formerly contributed to 
church work, and the time formerly set aside 
for church services, is now devoted to the ser- 
vices of the Army. A few of the number have 




































“It was supposed, until recently, that the 


returned to their church bomes after an absence 


of a year or more. 


“(e) But this is not all. A large number of 
people divide their sympathy, their time and 


their money between the Church and the Army 
—nominally they are church people. They are 
known as auxiliary members, which means that 
they sympathize with the social and religious 
work which the Army is doing, placing it on a 
level, if not above similar work done by the 
Church.” 


These statements are made from the point of 
view of a minister in one of the regular church 


organizations. But as to members of our own 
Society there is an added reason why those who 


profess to be Friends should avoid any connec- 
tion with the Army. Without calling in question 
the sincerity or good desires of those engaged in 
its work, we believe it is not consistent with our 
profession, for Friends to contribute to its funds, 
or otherwise take part in its operations. We 
believe that Christ is to be the head of his 
Church, and that in all our religious services 
we ought to feel his guiding hand and know his 
eall. The officers of the Salvation Army are 
under the command of an earthly general, whose 
orders they are bound to obey, and who pre- 
scribes for them the manner in which they shall 
labor. While we may rightly rejoice in any 


good effected through them, let us be faithful 
to our own principles, and go on in the path 


marked out for us by Christ. 








The Providentially Directed Journey of John 


Stewart to the Wyandotts. 


Three years ago, when boarding for a week 


with a young man, a Methodist, and his wife, in 
the Catskill mountains’ region of New York 
State, I became interested in the remarkable 
account of an Afro-Indian who had been provi- 
dentially directed to leave his home and to labor 
in the love of the Gospel among a tribe of In- 
dians of whom he had previously no knowledge. 
The narrative having several times come to the 
view of my mind since then, I finally concluded 
to write to the person at whose house I had seen 
the book which contained the account spoken 
of, and to say that if he did not particularly 
prize it I would purchase it from him. Being 
willing to dispose of it, the volume, which had 
been published forty years ago, and was entitled 
“Finley’s Life among the Indians,” was soon in 
my hands. 


The relation set forth by James B. Finley in 


his book, and which so interested me, concerned 
a certain John Stewart, a quite unlearned colored 
man, whose parents claimed to be mixed with 
Indian blood, but of what tribe of Indians they 
were entirely unable to tell. Finley’s parents 
were of the Baptist persuasion, and he had a 
brother who was a preacher of that order. He 
was born in Powhatan Co., in the State of Vir- 
ginia; became disabled in early life, and his 
pareuts having moved to Tennessee, left him be- 
hind. Some time after he followed them, and on 
his way to Marietta, O., was robbed of all his prop- 
erty. In that place, where he took up his abode, 
he gave full scope to his intemperance, till he 
was so far gone and his nerves were so affected 
by it, that he could scarcely feed himself. At 
length he came to the resolution to put an end 
to his miserable existence by drowning himself 
in the river. “ He told me,” continues Finley, 
“that the loss of his property, the idea of pov- 
erty, and the disgrace he had brought on him- 
self by dissipation, and the wretched state of 
his soul, had impelled him to this determina- 
tion. The tavern keeper with whom he lived 


refused to let him have liquor as before, so that 
he had time to become sober, and his mind was 


in some degree restored to the exercise of reason. 
Then he determined to reform, and undertook 
to attend a sugar camp at some distance from 


town, which gave him an opportunity to reflect 


and pray. At this place he remained, by him- 
self principally, through the sugar season. The 


more he read, reflected and prayed, the more 
he was convicted of his sins; and, by a con- 


stant struggle of soul, ne at length found peace 


and pardon. 

“On his return to town he could not resist 
the influence of his wicked companions, and 
was soon prevailed on to attend a dance, at 
which the struggles of his mind were powerful, 
so much so that he was almost constrained to 
ery aloud. At last his mind became more in- 
sensible to the influences of the Spirit, and he 
comforted himself that once in grace he could 
not fall from it; and so resumed his course of 
wickedness. One of his comrades dying sud- 
denly, it alarmed his guilty fears, and his con- 
victions all returned, so that he was frequently 
constrained to cry out, ‘O wretched man that 
I am.’ ” 

From the influence of his early education, 
Stewart had imbibed a deep prejudice against 
religious denominations other than the one in 
which he was raised, but, passing by a place in 
Marietta where a Methodist meeting was in pro- 
gress, he ventured in, after a struggle, and made 
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known his state. Later, after a reaching all- 
night experience, God was pleased toshow mercy 
to his soul, Great was his joy ; the reformation 
in his whole character and habits was radical 
and thorough. He now rented a house, and re- 
sumed his trade which was that of a dyer. Soon 
after this change, however, and after he had 
been received into membership with the Meth- 
odists, his mind became much exercised about 
a requirement to preach, which he concluded 
was a temptation of the devil, and so continued 
to think until he again lost the comforts of re- 
ligion. He was visited in the fall of 1814 with 
a severe attack of sickness, from which no one 
expected he would recover. But he prayed to 
God, and promised, if he was spared, that he 
would no longer withstand the call. Soon after 
this, he went into the fields to pray. He thus 
tells what befel him in that hour. 

“Tt seemed to me that I heard a voice, like 
the voice of a woman, praising God ; and then 
another, as the voice of a man, saying to me, 
‘You must declare my counsel faithfully.’ These 
voices ran through me powerfully. They seemed 
to come from a northwest direction. I soon found 
myself standing on my feet, and speaking as if 
I were addressing a congregation. This cireum- 
stance made a strong impression on my mind, 
and seemed an indication to me that the Lord 
had called me to warn sinners to flee the wrath 
to come. But I felt myself so poor and igno- 
rant, that I feared much to make any attempt, 
though I was continually drawn to travel toward 
the course from whence the voices seemed to 
come. I at length concluded that if God would 
enable me to pay my debts which I had con- 
tracted in the days of my wickedness and folly, 
I would go. This I was enabled soon to do; 


and I accordingly took my knapsack and set 
off to the northwest, not knowing whither I was 
to go. When I set off my soul was very happy, 
and I steered my course sometimes in the road 
and sometimes through the woods, till I came to 
Goshen on the Tuscarawas River. This was the 
old Moravian establishment among the Dela- 


, 


wares.” Here was a pastor of that denomina- 
tion, and here were old Kilbuck and his family 
and a few others of the tribe named ; but Stew- 
art, following the impression that he was to go 
farther north, went on to Pipetown, a reserva- 
tion of other Delawares on the Sandusky River. 

The remnant of Indians there were under the 
control of Captain Pipe, son of the chief of the 
same name who had assisted in the burning of 
Colonel Crawford, on the Tyamochte, after the 
fearful massacre of the Moravian Indians, at 
Guadenhutten. The Indians among whom Stew- 
art had suddenly appeared, were preparing for 
a great dance, and though their vociferations 
and threatening actions alarmed him, they soon 
became quiet, while their visitor sang some 
verses of a hymn, and was then moved to 
preach to them, having an old man as interpre- 
ter. The next morning Stewart felt some strong 
desires to return to Marietta, and thence to Ten- 
nessee, whither, as stated, his father and mother 
had removed; but so strong were his impres- 
sions that he had not reached the right place, 
that, refusing the invitations of the Delawares to 
stay, he took his departure, and went on to 
Upper Sandusky, to the house of the Indian 
sub-agent and interpreter, William Walker. 
The wife of the latter was a half Wyandott, and 
so impressed was she by Stewart’s simple and 
direct narrative of his conversion to God and 
travels in godliness, that, possessing great influ- 
ence with the nation, she and the whole family 
became his hospitable friends, and the untiring 


friends to the mission which was afterwards es- 
tablished there. 

Stewart was directed by this family to a col- 
ored man, whose name was Jonathan Pointer. 
He had been taken prisoner by the Indians from 
Point Pleasant, Virginia, when he was plowing 
and hoeing corn with his master, the latter being 
shot. Jonathan was said by the chiefs to speak 
the language as well as any of the natives. 
When Stewart made known his wishes, how- 
ever, Jonathan was very reluctant either to in- 
terpret for him, or to introduce him as a preacher, 
saying that “it was great folly for him, a poor 
colored man, to pretend to turn these Indians 
from their old religion to a new one; for many 
great and learned white men had been there be- 
tore him and used all their power, but could ac- 
complish nothing, and he could not expect they 
would listen to him.” But Stewart believed that 
God had sent him, and though of himself he 
could not do anything, God would work by him, 
and he was unwilling to give over without a 
trial. Jonathan’s scruples or indifference finally 
gave way. The Indians at first did not seem to 
be reached, but in the course of the winter that 
followed there was much religious interest awak- 
ened among the people, the interpreter himself 
witnessing a change of heart and proving a 
great helper. He came indeed to acknowledge 
that he had at first wished that Stewart would 
soon go away, as he wanted a religion that did 
not fit too close, but would give him leave to 
indulge in sin, and so when he interpreted, he 
would say, “ These are not my words, but his ;” 
meaning Stewart’s. 

Stewart had the usual difficulties to encounter 
in laboring with the Indians about the absurdi- 
ties of their feasts and dances and the witchcraft 
of the medicine men, experiencing strong oppo- 
sition from the pagan party, of whom were 
Blood-Eyes and Monocue. The latter, however, 
was soon won over to be ahelper. The Wyan- 
dotts for a good many years previously, had been 
under the religious instruction of the Roman 
Catholics, and their spirirual condition did not 
seem to be improved thereby. Some of these 
going on business to Detroit, and calling upon 
the Romish priest, were told that only such as 
himself had the true Bible, none but they could 
teach them the true way to heaven, and they 
could be saved in no other manner. Neverthe- 
less, the wife of the sub-agent Walker, who is 
alluded to as “no ordinary woman,” appeared 
to be remarkably gifted in dealing with these 
superstitions, bringing a number of them to a 
different mind. 

It will not be needful to follow further the 
labors of faithful John Stewart among those 
people. His health had been poor from the 
first, the result it was believed of his intemper- 
ate habits before he embraced religion. Pul- 
monary consumption developed, confining him 
the most of the time to his house at the Big 
Spring, where J. B. Finley employed him to 
teach a small school of ten or twelve Indian 
children. In the fall of 1823, seven years after 
coming to Upper Sandusky, he grew worse, so 
that he could not leave the house. J. B. Fin- 
ley says that he had many serious and satisfac- 
tory talks with him, and that he died “in great 
peace,” Monocue and Jonathan the interpre- 
ter, on their way to pursue a journey northward, 
stopping, a few days before the end came, to take 
their final farewell of him. 

It is not for mortal man to say what may 
have been the purpose in the Divine ordering 
for mercifully visiting, fully awakening and re- 
markably guiding John Stewart to his field of 


ee 
special service. When we remember, however 
how the tribe of the Delawares, as well as their 
allies, were embittered against the whites b 
reason of the unrighteous “ Walking Purchase” 
of 1733, and the “ Paxton boys butchery,” out- 
rage of thirty years later, and how the feeling 
of enmity between the early settlers of the Tus- 
carawas and Miami region and the aggrieved 
natives, for years previous to and after the mas. 
sacre of Guadenhutten was one of “ war to the 
knife,” it would seem as though the coming of 
John Stewart, five and thirty years subsequent 
to the massacre, and just after the sanguinar 
period of Tecumseh and his brother, the “ Pro- 
phet,” was of the nature of a restraint of the 
remainder of wrath, 

Several months before Stewart passed away, 
the Methodist bishop, McKendree, wrote from 
Chilicothe an account of his visit to the locality, 
in which he said that “ the first successful mis- 
sionary that appeared among [those Indians] 
was Mr. Stewart, a colored man, and a member 
of our church,” and that ‘‘ there are more than 
two hundred of them who have renounced heath- 
enism, and embraced the Christian religion, giv- 
ing unequivocal evidence of their sincerity, and 
of the reality of a Divine charge. He makes this 
further just remark, which, though recorded over 
seventy years ago, I hope may still encourage 
not a few of our own members who have long 
faithfully labored for the best welfare of the 
red men, that, “to estimate correctly the con- 
version of these Indians from heathenish dark- 
ness, it should be remembered that the Friends 
—or Quakers—were the first to prepare them, 
in some degree, for the introduction of the Gos- 
pel, by patiently continuing to counsel them, 
and to affurd them pecuniary aid.” 

Jostan W. Leeps. 
cinntincmnialiiippainaiediidai 

Tue approach of our Yearly Meeting recalls 
the memory of our gentle friend, John Letch- 
worth. I remember his testimony, that the oc- 
casiun was indeed a festival to him. May we 
who make profession of the all-conquering Name, 
be privileged to feel that our spirits may indeed 
be quickened to “see the day of approaching” 
(Heb. x: 25), for which all other days were 
made: and so to exhort one another to that in- 
tegral devotion, which alone can effectually se- 
cure us from being hardened through the de- 
ceitfulness of sin. R. R. 


Items. 


—Ata meeting of the Evangelical Free Churches 
of England held at Nottingham, Hugh Price 
Hughes, who acted as President, said, “‘ The direct 
access of the soul to God—the direct access of 
God to the soul—this is the ultimate principle of 
Protestantism. The whole controversy between 
ourselves and Rome turns on whether intercourse 
between God and man is direct and immediate, or 
whether between Him and us there are priests and 
saints, and the decrees of Councils, and the au- 
thority of Popes. 

“* Because Christ is the Way, we do not idolize 
the clergy; because He is the Truth, we do not 
idolize the Bible; because He is the Life, we do not 
idolize the sacraments.”— The London Friend, 


England and the United States.—The following 
address to the Christian Churches of the United 
States was unanimously and cordially agreed to. 

“The National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches of England, assembled in Nottingham, 
March 9th to 12th of this year 1896, to the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America, sends 
greeting. Grace, mercy, aud peace be with you 
from our common Head, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Dear brethren: among the many questions of 
supreme interest and importance in relation to the 
Kingdom of God which have been occupying our 
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attention, there is none which lies nearer to our 
hearts than the continuance of that love between 
England and America, which has been growing 
strong from many years of increasing intercourse 
between us, 

“We rejoice that in the difficulty which arose 
during the closing days of 1895 between your 
Government and ours, relative to Venezuela, the 
influence of the pulpit on both sides of the Atlantic 
was immediately and successfully exerted to repress 
angry feeling and to declare that no difference must 
be allowed to become a cause of war; and that 
there could be none which the Christian wisdom 
of the two nations cou!d not peaceably settle. 

“We are anxious, as we are sure you are, to turn 
that expression of the best feeling and the clear 
conscience of the two nations into a basis of con- 
tinued and honorable peace between us. 

“Your Congress and our own House of Com- 
mons had declared themselves in favor of accepting 
the principle of arbitration in settlement of differ- 
ence between us. 

“Many of our most distinguished men in all de- 
partments of civil life— including the past and 
present leaders of the House of Commons—have 
deliberately declared in favor of this principle since 
the emergence of the Venezuelan difficulty. 

“Ttis, however, to the Churches in the two lands 
that we look to sustain this purpose, and to urge 


political parties to accept it as a settled matter of 


policy, and devise means for carrying it into effect. 

“We wish to pledge you, as we pledge ourselves, 
not to relax watchfulness and endeavor, until the 
principle of arbitration in all our differences be 
embodied in a binding treaty, and a permanent 
tribune of arbitration be established. 

“We intend to send a copy of this, our memor- 
ial, to our political leaders, and to give it all pub- 
licity, so as to bind ourselves to you as emphatically 
as we can. Should you find yourselves able to do 
something of the same sort in America we shall 
rejoice. 

“ Again we assure you of our affection for you, 
and our unceasing prayer on your behalf. Among 
many merories we have in common (dear and 
sacred as they are), the closest tie which unites 
us, closer even than our blood relation, is this: 
that your Churches and ours have a common 
origin, a common martyr history, a common ex- 
perience of missionary zeal and triumph, a com- 
mon enthusiasm for man and freedom, as well as 
a common hope of religious doctrine, spiritual life, 
ethical character. 

“Signed on behalf of the Council, 

“H. Price HuGuHeEs, President, 
“ CHARLES A. BERRY, e2- President, 
“ A. MACKENNAL, Secretary.” 

—Jonathan E. Rhoads and his companion, Eph- 
raim Smith have during the past few weeks visited 
alarge number of meetings in the West of England. 
In the early part of Second Month our Friends 
were in Cornwall, First-day, thesecond being spent 


, at Falmouth, an evening meeting for worship being 


held at Redruth on the fourth, and at St. Austell 
on the fifth, as well as attending the Monthly 
Meeting at the latter place. The next three weeks 
were spent in the limits of Bristol and Somerset 
Quarterly Meeting. First-day, the ninth, they 
were at Mere, where they attended the morning 
and evening meetings for worship; First-day the 
sixteenth at Street, visiting the meeting at Somer- 
ton in the evening; First-day the twenty-third at 
Bristol, attending the meeting at The Frairs in the 
morning and at Redland in the evening. Our 
Friends were present at the usual mid-week meet- 
ings at Weston-super-Maes and Sidcot on the nine- 
teenth and twentieth, and at Bristol and Bath on 
the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh. Appointed 
meetings were held at Wellington, Taunton, Win- 
canton, Bridgwater, Yatton, Long Sutton, Cleve- 
don, and Chipping Sodbury; and at Melksham, on 
the twenty-fourth, a meeting with the members 
was held in the afternoon, and more especially for 
the attenders iu the evening. The two families 
of Friends at Shaftesbury were visited on the 
eleventh. J. E. Rhoads and E. Smith then moved 
into Western Quarterly Meeting and an even- 
ing meeting was held in Newport on the twenty- 
eighth. The meetings at Cardiff were attended on 


First-day the first inst., and at Hereford on the 
eighth, our Friends being present at Gloucester 
mid-week meeting on the fourth, at Leominster on 
the eleventh, and at Almeley on the twelfth. Ap- 
pointed meetings were also held at Swansea, Neath, 
Nailsworth, Cirencester and Ross, Last First-day 
was spent at Worcester in the morning and Eves- 
sham in the evening, and after visiting one or 
two other places in Western Quarterly Meeting, 
they intended proceeding to Birmingham and 
to visit some of the surrounding meetings within 
Warwick, etc., Quarterly Meeting. Visits to meet- 
ings within the compass of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Quarterly Meeting will probably succeed, prior to 
the crossing of the Irish Channel in time for Dublin 
Yearly Meeting.—London Friend. 


—Jonathan Rhoads and his companion have 
visited most of the meetings in Cornwall and Devon, 
also in Bristol and Somerset Quarterly Meetings. 
They have held numerous meetings with the public 
in the course of their service. After visiting meet- 
ings in Western and Warwickshire Quarterly Meet- 
ings they proceeded northward to complete their 
service in Lancashire. They purpose attending the 
Yearly Meeting in Dublin, which commences on 
the 28th inst.—British Friend. 

On the Tax of Armaments.—John Morley, M. P., 
speaking last month at Montrose, said: ‘* We are 
now living in days when there was a great and 
universal call to arms.” He should like to point 
out a very curious fact under that head: Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium and Holland 
had a population of one hundred and forty-four 
millions, and of the military age these countries 
had about twenty-eight millions, that is to say, 
one-fifth of the total population. The total force 
under arms in these European countries was one 
million and three-quarters, roughly speaking, one 
million, seven hundred and twenty thousand ac- 
curately. That was to say, one man in seventeen 
was wasting in camps in substance, the skill, the 
industry which, under a happier state of things, 
he would be using to adding to the wealth of the 
world. That was a fact of which Sir Robert Peel 
and Joseph Hume would have felt the full signifi- 
cance.” 

Friends’ Free Library at Germantown, Pa.—The 
Report for 1895 gives the number of books circu- 
lated during the year, as 13,401. 
new books added, 737; the number now in the Li- 
brary, 18,793: the number of persons using the 
Library, about 1500. There have been 484 new ap- 
plicants for the use of the Library. 
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“SOUTHERN QUAKERS AND SLAVERY.” 


This work has been written by Stephen B. 
Weeks, of Johns Hopkins University, and is the 
fruit of much research. So far as accessible, the 
original records of the meetings of Friends with- 
in its limits; that of Philadelphia and Balti 
more Yearly Meetings which throw light on the 
States further South, which only are included 
in its scope; historical and legal treatises; and 
the narratives of the travels and experience of 
numerous Friends who at different times paid 
religious visits in those parts ; have all been ex- 
amined and utilized. As the author is not a 
member of our religious Society, it could not 
be expected that he would always look at events 
from the spiritual standpoint of a Quaker ; but 
it is no more than just to say that the gen- 
eral tone of the work is that of a fair-minded 
historian. 

In it he has grouped together a large amount 
of information, not easily accessible elsewhere. 
Much attention has been given to the effect upon 
our Society at the South of migration, both in 
its rise and decline in members; and of the 


The number of 


contests with slavery in which Friends were 
early involved, 

In their labors for the spread of the Gospel, 
our early members did not neglect this part of 
the world ; many converts were made, and a 
number of meetings settled in Virginia and 
Carolina. Owing to the unsettled state of the 
country and the absence of good roads, it was 
natural that at first these settlements should be 
principally in the regions near the coast, and 
accessible by navigation. But about the middle 
of the 18th century an extensive migration from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey took place, which 
took a more interior route, and largely increased 
the number of members in the central parts of 
Virginia and Carolina, and flowed on into South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

In most of the Southern provinces the Church 
of England was made the “ Established Church,” 
and non-conformists were subjected to fines and 
penalties in its support. Although these were 
grievances which tested the faith and patience 
of those who believed in the declaration of our 
Saviour to his apostles, “Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give,” yet the sufferings endured 
by Friends on this account were slight compared 
with what they had encountered in England. 

Their testimony against war, and in favor of 
the peaceable nature of the religion of Christ, 
also exposed them to severe suffering at the 
time of the French and Indian war about 1755, 
and during the exciting period of the Revolu- 
tion. But that which more than anything else 
tended to unsettle Friends and induce them to 
migrate to the West, was their objection to the 
system of slavery. When the Northwest Terri- 
tory was organized in 1787, one provision of the 
ordinance excluded slavery. This was a strong 
inducement to Southern Friends to migrate 
there, and thousands of them removed to Ohio 
and Indiana. In one case, a Monthly Meeting 
moved bodily, taking certificates for each indi- 
vidual to be handed into whatever meeting they 
might settle near, and surrendering their records 
to the Quarterly Meeting in North Carolina, to 
which they had belonged. 

This depletion led to the laying down and dis- 
continuance of many of the North Carolina 
meetings. Without following our author through 
the period of the late rebellion, and the subse- 
quent increase in numbers of North Carolina 
Friends, it may be sufficient to say that we 
regard the work as a valuable contribution to 
the history of our Society. 


ARMENIAN RELIEF, 


In response to the appeal published in THe 
FrienD, the publisher, Edwin P. Sellew, has 
received the sum of Two hundred and ten dol- 
lars. There was paid to Drexel & Co., Treas- 
urers of “ Armenian Relief Committee,” (the re- 
ceipt being acknowledged in the Public Ledger), 
as follows: 

Third Month 18th, 

Third Month 21st, . 

Fourth Month 11th, . 


$100.00 
63.00 
42.00 
$205.00 
and leaving $5.00 in his hands for this purpose 
at this date, Fourth Month 13th, 1896. 


siete 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The House Committee on Indian 
Affairs on the 10th instant ordered a favorable report 
on the bill to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to Indians to whom lands have been allotted. This 
regulation was made necessary by a decision rendered 
by Judge Ballinger, of Oregon, who held that the sale 
of liquor to Indians who had taken allotments was not 





a violation of the present law regarding the sale of 
liquor to Indians. 

The United States census shows that high license 
States, according to the population, contain almost 
three times as many prisoners as prohibition States, 
and low license States more than three times as many. 
In the prohibition States there is one person in prison 
or jail for every 4,138 population; in high license 
States, one for every 2,140; in low license States, one 
person in prison for every 1,829. 

Bourbon County, in Kentucky, once made famous 
for its brand of whisky, has been holding local option 
elections. A few days ago the last precinct but one 
in the county voted for local prohibition. 

The Public Ledger of this city says “ An official des- 
patch bearing on Cuban affairs has been sent to Madrid 
from the State Department. President Cleveland pro- 
poses that Spain accept mediation on the part of the 
United States, looking to a settlement of the existing 
differences between the Spanish Government and the 
Cubans. It assures Spain of the kindliest motives on 
the part of the United States, and urges that our good 
offices be accepted in the spirit proffered.” 

Both branches of the Ohio Legislature have pas:ed 
an “anti-lynching law.” It makes any county, whose 
officials permit a lynching to occur, liable to the family 
of the victim for damages. 

An immense log boom, claimed to be the largest 
single boom in the world, was finished on the Menom- 
inee River, Michigan, recently. It is ten miles long, 
and is stretched along the main channel of the river 
to prevent logs from gving adrift into the flats this 
spring, when the big annual drive, which will this 
year comprise seven hundred million feet of logs, 
comes down the river. 

A reporter of the St. Louis Globe-Demoerat says: 
“Within a few years the Mt. Cenis, St. Gothard and 
Simplon tunnels under the Alps will not compare with 
the one to be constructed. A company has undertaken 
to do 48 miles of tunnelling under Pike’s Peak and 
the territory near by. It will begin at Sunderland 
Creek, near Colorado City, and run in a southwesterly 
direction to a creek some distance beyond Independ- 
ence and Victor. It is to be built for a double track 
railway, and have the regulation dimensions of rail 
way tunnels, 14 feet wide and 18 feet high. A branch 
line will leave the main tunne! at a point under In- 
dependence and run to Cripple Creek, placing that 
mining Centre within 16 miles of Colorado City. The 
distance between the two is by rail at present 54 miles. 

The amount needed for the tunnel work is $20,000,- 
000. A contract now in escrow in Colored» City re- 
quires that the work shall be commenced within ninety 
days. The intention is to have 43 miles tunnelled, 
and the main line in operation before March Ist, 1906.” 

B. W. Rogers, a farmer near Bridgeton, N. J., his 
planted 500 chestnut trees with the idea of selling 
them twelve or fifteen years hence for telephone 
poles, which even now bring $165 per 100. 

It is a subject of newspaper comment in Southern 
California that cents are beginning to be used there in 
the stores and in commercial! transactions generally. 
It is only a few years since any coin smaller than a 
nickel was a great rarity anywhere west of the Mis- 
souri. If the price of anything figured ont two cents 
the odd cents were deducted, if three or four cents, 
the purchaser paid a nickel. 

A Southern California railway has now 18 locomo- 
tives in regular service burning oil, and the results 
are quite satisfactory. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 562, which 
is an increase of 133 as compared with the week pre- 
vious, and 140 more than the corresponding week of 
Jast year. Of the foregoing, 296 were males and 266 
females: 88 died of pneumonia; 62 of consumption ; 
61 of heart disease; 23 of inflammation of the brain ; 
20 of apoplexy; 17 of old age; 17 of inanition; 15 
of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 14 of ty- 
phoid fever; 14 of marasmus; 13 of diphtheria; 13 
from casualties; 12 of measles; 11 of nephritis; 11 
of convulsions; 11 of Brights’ disease ; 10 of cancer ; 
10 of bronchitis; 10 of ure nia, and 9 of paralysis 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 95; 4’s, 1907, reg., 108} a 1083 ; 
coupon, 109} a 110; 4’s, new, 117 a 1173; 5’s, 113} a 
114; currency 6’s, 1025 a 107}. 

Cotton was sold in a small way to spinners on a 
basis of 8) cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feep.—Bran ruled steady at $13.50 a $14.00 per ton 
for winter in bulk, and $13.25 a $13.75 for spring in 
sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.50 a $2.75; ‘do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.40 a $3.50 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.55 a $3.70; Western winter, clear, 
$3.40 a $3.60; do., do., straight, $3.60 a $3.80; do., 
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do., patent, $3.80 a $4.00; spring, clear, $3.00 a $3.80 ; 
do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60; do., patent, $3.60 a $3.85 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.65 
a $3.00; do., clear, $3.50 a $3.65; do., straight, $3.65 
a $3.80 ; do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00. Rye FrLour $2.55 
per bbl. for choice Penn’a. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 714 a 71$c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 363 a 37c. 
No. 2 white oats, 25} a 26}c. 

Beer CatrLe.— Extra, none here ; good, 4} a 4}c.; 
medium, 3 a 44¢.; common, 3} a 3$ec. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 4} a 44c.; good, 33 a 4c.; 
medium, 3} a 34c.; common 23 a 3c. Lambs, 3} a dfe. 

Hoas.—6}c. for good Western; other grades, 6 a 6}c.; 
State hogs, 53 a 5fe. 

ForeE1Gn.—The Council of the Evangelical Churches 
has prepared a memorial to the churches of the United 
States in favor of the establishment of a permanent 
tribunal of arbitration. 

The “ five nations of Europe” own 2310 warships, 
mounting 88,209 guns, all ready for “immediate ser- 
vice.” 

Two hundred and fifty Matabeles were killed and 
many more injured by an explosion of dynamite at the 
mines at Gwelo. The company’s men had been with- 
drawn from the mines, which were afterward occupied 
by the natives. 

Great Britain is said to be erecting barracks at Malta 
capable of accommodating 30,000 men. 

england has not promised any foreign Power that 
the Egyptian forces should not advance up the Valley 
of the Nile beyond Dongola. 

It is said the diplomatic attempt of the English to 
obtain the co-operation of Italian troops in the Sou- 
dan has failed. 

As far as it has gone, the Soudan expedition is disap- 
pointing to the War Office and to the Government. 
Despatches are sent daily from Cairo praising the ra- 
pidity of the movements at the front and the complete- 
ness of the preparations. The truth as known at the 
War Office, which is sustained by private advices, is 
that the advance beyond Assouan is hampered by de- 
ficient river service and the want of forage. The worst 
feature for the Government is the enormous and unex- 
pected expenditures that have been and are yet to be 
made. Lord Cromer, the British Diplomatic Agent at 
Cairo, advises that it will be necessary soon to draw 
upon the Egyptian Treasury for £1,000,000, in addi- 
tion to the £500,000 already drawn, and this fact ren- 
ders it probable that the entire reserve of the Egyptian 
Debt Commission will be ultimately absorbed in prepa- 
rations before there is actually contact with the Der- 
vishes. No authority ventures to speculate as to what 
will happen when the reserve is exhausted. 

The balance-sheet of the Bank of Spain shows that 
notes amounting to $226,000,000 have been issued 
against $91,940,545 cash on hand. In the elections in 
Spain, last First-day, the Marquis of Cabriana, who re- 
vealed the recent municipal scandals, was badly de- 
feated. The dishonest methods used to defeat him are 
apparent from the fact that a great many more ballots 
were returned than there were electors. It is eonceded 
on all sides that the new Parliament will be short lived. 

Candidates of the Union Constitutional party in 
Cuba were all elected, as the opposition would not vote. 
Captain General Weyler has asked for the immediate 
despatch of 5000 cavalry to Cuba, and the Minister of 
War is arranging to send them at once. The War 
Office is also considering the question of employing 
balloons in the military service in Cuba. 

H. C. Chatfield Taylor, of Chicago, who has just re- 
turned from Spain, gives it as his opinion that Spain, 
if not willing, is not averse to a conflict with this 
country. Spanish statesmen realize the gravity of a 
war between the two nations, and, knowing the vast 
odds against which Spain would have to tight, they 
have no desire to precipitate such a conflict, and none 
of them believes that Spain would have any chance of 
success. But, on the other hand, the rank and file in- 
flamed by the press of the country, and misled by ab- 
surd and bombastic statements regarding the United 
States, believe that Spain has nothing to lose and much 
to gain by war with the United States. There is only 
one sentiment in Spain regarding the troubles in Cuba, 
and that is that the rebellion must be crushed if every 
drop of Spanish blood is spent in the effort. 

The accidental arrival in New Zealand of two poi- 
sonous snakes among ballast from Queensland and 
South America, alarmed the colonists, for the islands 
contain no native venomous reptiles, though the climate 
is, in places, well fitted for them. The result of the 
alarm was that Parliament passed an act subjecting to 
heavy penalties any one importing dangerous ser- 
pents. 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDs attending the Yearly Meeting can be fur- 
nished with meals, both before and after the Sittings 
of the Meeting, as heretofore, at moderate charge (15 
cents), in the second story of the central part of the 
Arch Street Meeting house. Meals will also be pre- 
pared for those attending the Meeting for Sufferings 
and the Select Meeting the previous week. 


PHILADELPHIA PEACE AssocriaTION.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Philadelphia Peace Association of 
Friends will be held at Twelfth Street Meeting-house, 
Second-day afternoon, Fourth Month 20th, at 4 o’clock, 


FRIENDS FREEDMEN’s AssoctatTion.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Friends Freedmen’s Association wil] 
be held at Twelfth Street Meeting-house, on Twelfth 
Street, below Market, Second-day evening, the 20th 
inst., at 8 p.m. The report of the Executive Board 
will be read, and matters of much importance con- 
nected with the future work at Christiansburg, Va., 
will be coasidered and acted upon. The meeting will 
be addressed by Robert W. Taylor, a graduate of Tus- 
keegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Alabama, 
highly endorsed by Booker T. Washington. 

Tea will be served at the Meeting-house from 6.30 
to 7.30 P. M. Wo. T. ELKrintov, Sec’y, 


Westrown Boarpinc ScHoot. — The General 
Committee meet in Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 
18th inst., at 2.30 P. M. Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


REDUCED RATES TO PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEEt- 
InNG.—The usual arrangements have been made with 
the Pennsylvania R. KR. Company, by which Friends 
attending our approaching Yearly Meeting can obtain 
excursion tickets to Philadelphia and return, from 
any station on the following railroads, at the rate of 
two cents per mile travelled, going and returning ; ex- 
cept that no such tickets will be issued at a less rate 
than 25 cents, viz: Pennsylvania Railroad (main line), 
as far west as Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
road Division, Northern Central Railway, United 
Railroads of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Rail- 
road, and Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company, on any day from Fourth Month 
16th to 25th, inclusive, and make the return coupon 
good until Fourth Month 27th, inclusive, 1896. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Company, and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroads have kindly offered 
Friends the same rates and for the same dates as above 
specified. 

Application should be made either personally or by 
mail, to Jeseph Hall, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or to Thomas G. Hogue, West Chester, Pa , for orders 
on the Ticket Agents—one of which must be delivered 
to the Agent whenever a ticket is obtained. These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia, and re- 
turn, at the above rates of two cents per mile trav- 
elled. If a Friend in each neighborhood would as- 
certain the number of card orders likely to be needed, 
and obtain them, and distribute among Friends, it 
would make less work for those having the care of 
them. When they are to be forwarded by mail a 
two-cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage. 

Norr.—Tickets issued on this order wil! not be good 
to stop off at way stations, going or returning. 


Drep, Second Month 6th, 1895, at his home in Ken- 
nett Township, Pa., JAcon CHANDLER, aged seventy- 
one years; a member of New Garden Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

, on the sixteenth of Second Month, 1896, at the 
Barclay Home, West Chester, Pa., MATILDA SHOURDS, 
a member of Haddontield Monthly Meeting, N. J., in 
the eighty-sixth year of her age. Her early home was 
at Leeds’ Point, near Atlantic City, where she resided 
the greater part of her life. She was ever an example 


; of patient continuance in well doing, and her last ill- 


ness, Which was lingering, was borne with cheerful 
trust and resignation. 

——, Third Month 13th, 1896, at his home in Ger- 
mantown, WILLIAM Savery, M. D., a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends for the Western District 
of Philadelphia. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 

, on the nineteenth of Third Month, 1896, at 
his residence in Hamilton County, Indiana, JoHN 
HARVEY, in the eighty-sixth year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of Westfield Mouthly Meeting of Friends. 

WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS. 
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